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GLANCES AT NEW BOOKS. 
Tue HuncHBAck, a Play in five acts. By James Sheridan 
Knowles. Moxon. 

Tue severest trial to which one can subject a drama that 
has been well represented, is, the after-reading of it. The 
eager attention of the audiences, night after night, to the 
unraveling of the plot; the careful noting of the compo- 
sition, the impatience of interruption while the eloquent 
and imaginative language was breathed forth ; the natural 
responses that every good and true heart made to thie 
homely touches of genuine pathos, were all strong and 
honourable testimonies of this very charming play: and 
yet, we say it with perfect sincerity, that the calm perusal 
of those same passages which, in the representation, made 
the blood speed through our veins, and brought honest 
drops of delight to our eyes, have lost none of their 
genuine loveliness ; and for this reason—that they are 
constructed upon the immortal basis of truth and nature. 
To our feeling we have not read a comedy, of modern 
writing, more fit to rank with the fine times of old Hey 
wood, than ‘ The Hunchback.’ Its style is nervous, simple, 
and admirably constructed for its purpose. Its plot is ro- 
mantic, without revolting the judgment, andis well veiled ; 
the characters are well supported, and excitingly interest- 
ing; Master Walter and Julia would do honour to the 
pen of any dramatist. The fancy and imagery in the 
dialogue are pure, unaffected, and not over-charged. 
To sum up our opinion of Mr Knowles; he appears both 
in his representation of his hero, and in every scene of 


his play, to be aman of astrait-forward, manly character ; 
No. 504.” 








of quick perception, strong sensibility, sound judgment, 
a real lover of domestic and rural nature, a delicate 
fancy, a controuled imagination—and these are qualities 
which combined must infallibly make a true poet, and 
the finest of actors. There is not a man now breathing 
“who could have given the marvellous interest he does to 
the personation of Walter, and we congratulate both him 
and ourselves, that chance did not ordain his drama to 
be brought forwardin Drury Lane Theatre. We cordially 
grasp his hand, and ‘wish that heaven had made us 
such a man.’ 
In our next number we shall give some of the lovely 
gems that are scattered over his composition. Buy the 
book reader, if you are in love with the writings of the 
golden age of English literature, 








AMERICAN MANNERS. 


TO THE TATLER. 

Dear TatLer,—I have just finished reading Mrs Trol- 
lope’s work on the domestic manners of the Americans. 
There is an ancient fable of a man who had two bags s!ung 
over his shoulder; one before, in which he placed the 
faults of his neighbours, and one behind, which he made 
areceptacle for his own: the fashion has been followed 
ever since by all classes, and, on the principle of the 
‘ greatest happiness of the greatest number,’ it is un- 
doubtedly a good and a wise custom, for every one takes 
delight in contemplating the faults as well as the mis- 
fortunes of his neighbour, and is always content to have 
his own kept out of sight. Mrs Trollope (the name will 
sound sweet in the ears of Mr Bulwer), and her re- 
viewers, from the knaves of the ‘ Quarterly’ down tothe 
deuce knows who, are no exceptions to the rule: the 
whole tribe have joined in grinning at poor Jonathan, 
without thinking how ridiculous their own sweet selves 
areall the’time. Mrs T. says she left England athorough 
liberal. J beg the dear old soul’s pardon—but must say 
that she does not appear to understand the term: like 
Dr Johnson’s levelling friend, she thought herself to be 
as good as a Duchess, but that her servant, or any one 
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poorer than herself, should claim, and be allowed to have 
an equality likewise, is dreadful to think of. 
that people should wish to make liberty and equality 


Strange 
exclusive! Mrs T. was one of these, and accordingly 
when she came to aland where freedom was equal, and 
equality free and open to all, the good lady was disgusted. 
She measures American manners by the English stand- 
ard, and finds great fault with them because they differ 
from ours: their habit of spitting is much and severely 
animadverted on ; it seems to us very dirty, but foreigners 
call us dirty because we don’t. Prince Puckler Muskau 
makes a dolorous complaint to his ‘ beloved soul,’ that 
he could not find a spitting-box in all England, and tells 
a story of a Dutchman who said that the Englishmen 
made aspitting-box of his mouth; so you see much may 
be said on both sides. She complains, too, that the 
Yankees don’t talk when they eat—now Mrs Trollope 
knows that she used to box the ears of her brats when 
they were not silent at dinner-time, and she should not 
blame the American ‘children of a larger growth’ for 
having learnt what mothers have vainly endeavoured to 
teach their offspring. It is very ridiculous for travellers 
to carry their native prejudices with them, or, at all 
events, to make them apparent; for they are sure to 
meet with mortifications: such was the case with Mrs 
Trollope, who thought proper to make a parade of her 
fastidiousness, by declining to dine in public with all her 
fellow travellers, according to the custom of America ; 
the landlord would not brook what is there deemed an 
insult (sillily enough, I allow), and therefore Mrs Trollope 
This 


is not the orly instance of Mrs Trollope’s running 


and the ‘ Quarterly Review’ call him ‘ insolent.’ 


counter to all the received vpinions of the country: we 
find her settled at last somewhere in the back-woods ; 
her neighbours, a shop not being near, trouble her for 
some little articles, such as coffee, tea, sugar, &c. and 
offer to pay for them ; the old lady’s notions of gentility 
will not allow her to accept payment; the honest folk 
offer to do a day’s work in return whenever she wishes. 
What is Mrs Trollope’s charitable remark on this? She 
thinks it was merely said in order to avoid pronouncing 
the words, ‘I thank you.’ Now if her ladyship doubted 
their sincerity, why did she not try it ? 
a piece with the rest of her book, which is a continued 
One would think the 
‘old woman’ wore yellow spectacles, and of high mag- 


tissue of ill-natured assumption. 


nifying powers too: she is perpetually attributing every 
action to the worst of motives; considers their religious 
enthusiasm to be nothing but bypocrisy: if a minister, or 





But this is of | 


} 


| 


‘ priest,’ as she is pleased to teim it, take the hand of a 


young woman, she cries out ‘O fie!’ and runs home to 
write double entendres and prurient inuendos; tells 
naughty stories about sectarian preachers being too inti- 
mate with their fair flock, and attributes all this to the 
absence of an established church; as if our immaculate 
clergymen of the church, par excellence, never figured in 
cases of crim. con. &c. ; and I do not know that dissenting 
pastors here are prevented bythe hierarchy from ‘ playing 
fantastic tricks before high heaven.’ It seems to me, 
therefore, that Mrs T. has failed to prove the beneficial 
effect of an established church. This delicately-minded 
matron talks about the inflammable imaginations of the 
American ladies, and yet writes in such a way as would 
lead one to suppose that the places of worship across the 
Atlantic are no better than so many bagnios ; and this is 
the book which the 4éd/as delights to honour as _ bearing 
the impress of feminine delicacy! Bali! She complains 
throughout the book because the Americans considered 
themselves as good as herself, and evidently endeavoured 
to retort by showing them that in her own conceit she 
was their superior: witness her insulting her servants 
or ‘ helps,’ by compelling them to take their meals in 
the kitchen, contrary to all established usage. Does the 
sensitive lady know that, till lately, servants in the 
country here took their meals with their masters, and 
that our ancestors, of whose wisdom, no doubt, she thinks 
very highly, always sat at the same table with their ser- 
vants? Mrs Trollope’s behaviour with respect to the 
negro child who had inadvertently swallowed arsenic, is 
certainly worthy of the highest praise, and every friend 
to humanity will be grateful to her for it, and the 
hateful and dis 
no doubt 
The descriptions 


conduct of the American ladies is 
gusting the but I have 
but it might be matched in England. 
of manners in this book are certainly capital; they are 
‘just quite the perfection’ of caricature; for instance, 
I defy any one to look at it 


in extreme ; 


the ‘ solemnity of justice.’ 
with a grave face; the posture of the three Judges, the 
shirt-sleeves, &c.; but on second thoughts, there seems 
no good reason why shirt-sleeves should not be as digni- 
fied as the lawn-sleeves of our Bishops, or the wigs and 
gowns of our lawyers and judges ; nor is it fair to consi- 
der people uncivilized and rade, because they choose to 
take off their coats in the boxes of a theatre: the relative 
superiority of various customs is only to be decided by 
reference to their convenience or inconvenience; and no 
one will deny that it would be very comfortable if Eng- 
lish manners would allow audiences here to take off their 
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upper garments in theatres during the heats of summer. 
It is curious enough that we object to the shirt itself, 
and the Americans to the name of the thing; we dislike 
to see it; they, at least the fair sex, to hear of it. Oh! 
that witty shirt dialogue! the pedal elevation and gay 
non.chalance of the gentleman, and the arch exultation 
of the lady as she holds up the bag-transformed shirt 
before his eyes, are exquisitely portrayed; but why 
should not a shirt have as good claims to indelicacy as a 
shift,—beg pardon, ladies, a chemise ? Jonathan’s woman- 
kind are more consistent than ours. There is one draw- 
back on the pleasure one receives from all this humour 
and wit, viz. the ill-nature that glares through it, without 
the slightest softening or mitigation; the sting is 
venomed ; the acid, instead of being sweetened, is em- 
bittered; it is gall and vinegar. Our cynical authoress 
gives a very graphic description of the mode in which an 
American lady spends the day,—going to Dorcas Socie- 
ties, &c. insipid enough, perhaps; but scarcely more so 
than the manner in which an English woman of the higher 
classes spends her time; and the American can say at | 
least that the studies to forward the cause of humanity | 
(whether wisely or not, U will not pretend to decide), and | 
that is more than can be said for the fair ones of Albionin | 
general ; I speak of the wealthier and titled classes. It is 
remarkable that the very objections urged by Mrs Trollope 
against the Americans are made by the German Prince in 
his Tour against us; she complains of their coldness and 
want of enthusiasm ; he of ours, and inveighs against our 
bluntness, just as she does against theirs; she talks of 
the awkwardness and want of ¢ournure of the American 
ladies ; he uses the very same words when speaking of 
English ladies. Never was the saying ‘ Mututo nomine,’ 
&c., more applicable. 

And now, Sir, to conclude, as the sermons have it, I 
think that any impartial reader will form a very favour- 
Trollope’s book. She allows, although, she lived at 
some distance from the more civilized portions of the 
States, that she never heard asilly or stupid conversation 
in America. Could any one residing in a secluded part 
of this country, say as much for England? And as for 
their bluntness, she would meet with every whit as much 


plentiful, witness ‘helps.’ As for the matter of shirt- 
sleeves, feet on chairs, &c. they are nothing; their to- 
bacco-chewing and dram-drinking habits are declining ; 
and last, not least, they all like their Government. My 
paper is out, Yours, 





ECP. 


THE NURSE CHILD. 





He was a little pensive thing, e’en at that joyous time 

When life is young, and all unknown the steeps there are 
to climb ; 

For he had proved no mother’s love to glad his dawning 
mind, 

To kiss him when lie cooed and laughed, to sooth him 
when he pined. 

A selfish, mercenary nurse, had care of his young years, 

Who heeded not his unprized smiles, nor wiped away his 
tears ; 

What love her narrow heart could give, it gave unto her 
own, 

And he—oft when he asked for bread, received instead a 
stone ! 

For him the rudest couch was spread, for him the coarsest 
fare, 





Four him there was no cherished place, for he was no one’s 
care. 
His body withered ; for his soul no holy nurture knew ; 
And tame and timid, wan and weak, the injured creature 
grew. 
He used to take his cup and crust, and often eat apart, 
And brush away the silent tears that to his eyes would 
start; 
For of no dull or vulgar mould was that neglected child— 
O bright and beautiful he’d been had love but on him 
smiled ! 
But vulgar tyranny delights to show its vicious power, 
And, like the tempest, ruthlessly it bent this little flower. 
But who shall wonder that there are the oppressor and 
{breast— 
- When a mother can deny her child the nurture of her 
For fashion, freedom, indolence, resign the helpless one 
That ‘asked not to be born,’ but must submit to be un- 
done |! 
Some years, and the pale boy came home, yet knew not 
to reveal 
The wrongs, the woes, the wasting woes he had been 
made to feel. 


oppressed, 


He woke no pride—and pity failed at last to seek the bed, 

Where, victim of neglect, he laid his uncomplaining head. 

Ile struggled through the years of youth; yet ere they 
all were past, 

The heavy mould of mother earth was on his coffin cast ; 

That kinder mother took him to her cold, but quiet 
breast, 

And the grass and dewy daisy weeps upon his place of 
rest ! M. L. G. 
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CHEAP LITERATURE. 


TO THE TATLER. 
I find 


that I must create an intermediate class between the 


Sir,—On resuming my notice on this subject. 


good and bad, in justice to a description of publica- 
tions to my idea not worthy of being noticed under the 
head of good, and yet superior to the bad. I will, there- 
fore, bring them under the denomination of indifferent, 
and include in it the National Omnibus, Entertaining 
Press, Weekly Visitor, and Cab. The first of these (the 
National Omnibus), also calls itself (and very appropri- 
ately) a General Advertise, one half of it being devoted 
to advertisements ; and hence arises one of my objections 
to it, from their indiscriminate insertion; there being 
seldom less than half a dozen quack doctor’s puffs in 
each number: in other respects, it is well enough con- 
ducted, its reviews are impartial and good, and its extracts 
from new works judicious and copious; it sometimes 
affords a morsel of good original poetry, and occasionally 
a superior prose article, but its leading articles, which 
one would suppose ought to be the best, are mostly 


sheer nonsense; its theatrical intelligence is gleaned 


from the 7utler, and therefore good; and speaking of 


the Omnibus generally, I should say that it is the best of 
its sort, and worth its penny, but is not to be recom- 
mended as either instructive or useful. 

The Entertaining Press, and Weekly Visitor, which 
rank next, and are of the same class, are in some respects 
superior, and in others inferior, but having but a slight 
acquaintance of them, I cannot speak more particularly 
of their general merits. The Caé is the smallest and 
cheapest of all the smal! and cheap publications (its price 
being one half-penny) and aims at being critic, satirist, 
punster, &c. &c. and is acurious proof of the spirit of 
competition ; it is creditably edited, for its rank, but will 
not, I imagine, receive that extensive support which will 
enable it to bear up against its rivals. 

I now come to those that I term bad, whether it be on 
account of their sentiments or language, and in which I 
include the Cosmupolite, Poor Man’s Guardian, Slap at 
the Church, Devil in London, and others. 

The Cosmopolite and Poor Man’s Guardian are political 
papers, published in defiance of the law; and in the face 
of numerous convictions they disseminate principles of 
the most mischievous tendency, without one redeeming 
point, and should therefure be avoided and disencouraged 
by all lovers of social order. They are read by the poor 


man, Because he can afford a penny for their purchase, 


| 
| 


while a newspaper at sevenpence is beyond his means. 
The onus of the blame rests therefore on the shoulders 
of the Government, who could remove the evil by a 
withdrawal of the oppressive taxes on knowledge, for it 
it is only fair to assume that the intelligent mechanic or 
labourer would prefer sound knowledge to revolutionary 
trash ; but here I must stop, for | am touching on ground 
already walked over by your admirable and talented 
correspondent, Junius R, so that it would be the height 
of presumption in me to add a word on the subject, and 
I, in common with a number of Tatlerites, regret that we 
have now so seldom the rich treat of an article from his 
able and prolific pen. But to resume. 

The Slup at the Church next claims my notice; and if 
the two last mentioned publications call for the censure 
of every enlightened mind, this demands a double share 
of reprobation ; the others tend to destroy the confidence 
of the people in the Government only ; I say only, for 
t is of trifling magnitude in comparison with this, which 
aims at the foundatiun of all laws and order, by attacking 
the church with the shafts of ridicule and falsehood. I 
cannot find language sufficiently forcible to express my 
detestation of this work; its contents are scurrilous 
attacks on the Church itself and its ministers, in various 
forms, and in some instances even parodies on our 
beautiful church service. I beg to be understood that I 
do not enter the arena of contention as to whether the 
of that I 
believe there is but one mind; but abler brains than mine 


church establishment need reform or not; 


must agitate that question. 

Of the Devil in London, which is the last I will re- | 
view, I will say but little: it started as a rival to the J 
Figaroin London ; but what a contrast! Figuro supports 7 
his reputation by the rigid exclusion of all ribaldry and 
grossness from its pages, which the Devil in London is § 
not so strict in doing ; such a work, therefore, whatever 
may be its excellence in other respects, is not worthy of § 
If its conductors would attend to this, § 
they might then claim the patronage of the public, which , 


encouragement. 


at present they do not merit. 

In order to bear out what I have advanced in the course | 
of this letter, I send you a copy of the publications IJ 
have named, and a cursory glance at each will convince 7 
you that I have not swerved far from facts. I have no 
cause to prefer one to the other unless upon their re- 7 
spective merits, and though the censured may vituperate, i 
I heed them not. 

There are very many other penny publications which 
I have necessarily passed over, chiefly because it would 
occupy too much of your paper to notice all, but they 
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are mostly of an inferior description, being launched 
only to take advantage of the penny mania; some I may 
not, perhaps, have seen or heard of.* 

I have now, Sir, finished my task, and am well aware 
how inadequately; but J must claim your’s and your 
readers’ indulgence, and if that is granted me, I shall be 
satisfied, and am, Sir, Yours obediently, 

De B—. 

Vauxhall, April 16. 

[Some remarks on the subject of this letter in an 
early number. Meanwhile, let us observe, that looking 
at the circumstances under which the papers reprobated 
are published, more than ordinary indulgence ought to 
be extended to their deficiencies, and even errors: they 
are without the pale of the law, it may be admitted, but 
it is admitted also that the law which excludes them is a 
grievance. Let them ée allowed greater liberty, and we 
shall see they wiil not go so far as they do now.) 


* Two of the omissions of De B— ate the Parrot, a lively 
paper, edited by a French gentleman, and the Original, also 
very creditably conducted. 


ENGLISH AND AMERICAN SEAMEN.—THE 
FLOGGING SYSTEM. 








(Concluded.] 
To the astonishment of the ocean bullies, who had till 
then worked their uncontrolled will on the high seas, they 
found themselves repeatedly beaten by those who it was 
supposed had no navy to boast of: every freeman rejoiced, 
and the crushed maritime world exulted over the tale when 
they found their wrongs avenged by strangers. The 
Dane thought it was something of retribution for Copen- 
hagen, and the Spaniard remembered the piratical seizure 
of his homeward bound galleons. Savage with disap- 
pointment, the Tories and their pirate agents exclaimed, 
‘The Yankees ought not to have beaten us—they cheated 
us—their vessels were larger—they mounted more guns.’ 
Their anxiety to shew that they ought to have beaten the 
Yankees was perfectly ludicrous; something after the 
fashion of the Frenchman, who asserted that his country- 
men would have won the battle of Waterloo, but for the 
obstinacy of the Englishmen, who never knew when they 
were beaten enough. Beaten the Tories were (we will 
not call them Englishmen), but still it was strange that 
the Tories, even witless as they were, should affect to con- 
sider the Americans disgraced by the means they used to 
insure success. On shore, it is considered highly credit- 
able for a general commanding an inferior force, to attack 
his enemics by stratagem, bringing his army to bear upon 
small bodies at atime, and thus beating a larger army 
than his own in detail. This was precisely what the 
Americans did at sea. They did not fight with the blind 
fury of the bull, who shuts his eyes to gore, but with the 
sagacity of their native Indians; they watched till the 
blow might be effective; and, unless war be merely a 
prizefight, carried on fur the love of bloodshed, they were 
right in so dving. When they found that war conld not 
be avoided, they constructed new and effective frigates, 
well armed and manned, and, with few exceptions, they 
vanquished their oppressors. The Tories attributed it all 
to numerical superiority, but might there not also be 
taken into consideration the indignant spirit of freemen 














burning to assert their rights—the hatred engendered by 
long endurance of insolent oppression; and might not there 
be also amongst the American crews Englishmen—English 
sailors—who with, as the plirase goes, ‘‘ ropes round their 
necks,” were advocating the great cause, whether a man 
should be free to choose his own country, ere it was finally 
settled that he should be considered a slave of the soil he 
happened to be born on? The American commanders, 
also, were volunteers from the merchant’s service: might 
it not be that some of them had personally smarted under 
Tory insolence, while pursuing their heres peaceful 
occupation, and would they be likely to fight with less 
energy on that account? The fact is, each man fought as 
if it were his own individual personal quarrel he was 
engaged in. It is upon record, that in one action, where 
the Tory ship was the conqueror, an American seaman 
shot the assailing captain after the striped banner was 
hauled down. Who shall say that the man was not ina 
state of temporary madness, from the recollection of 
former insults and injuries which had been inflicted upon 
him, added to his disappointed vengeance? Men do not 
usually resort to assassination, till they become hopeless 
of justice being done them. 

Foiled in the execution of their intended vengeance on 
the Americans, the Tories caused new measures to be 
taken. Huge fir frigates were built, and the ocean was 
covered with fleets, which were intended to sweep away 
every American vessel. But the American vessels being 
of more mechanical construction, were enabled to out- 
sail those of their opponents, and avoid going into 
action until it suited their convenience. Nothing was 
to be done with the Americans at sea, either by force 
or stratagem; and the malignant scheme of burning and 
plundering the towns and villages along the line of Ame- 
rican coast, was determined upon, destroying property, 
and frightening women and children. It is a portion of 
this service which is recounted by the author of ‘‘ The 
Life of a Sailor.’ In a former number, he describes the 
commanding officer—his name was Cockburn, | think— 
as giving orders for the destruction of a dwelling by fire, 
while surrounded by gentle girls, who vainly petitioned 
him to spare the roof which had sheltered their infancy, 
and under which some of the invading ruffians themselves 
had received hospitality. Such were the “ gallant British 
tars.” It would have been well that not one of them 
should have been permitted to escape alive, from the land 
their blood-polluted presence had dishonoured. And such 
atrocious deeds were called ‘‘ valour and bravery, in the 
service of their king and country.” 

It seems that, iv order to divert the attention of the 
Americans from the attack on Washington, a party, 
whereof the writer formed one, was despatched to make 
a landing on some part of the coast, which is not speci- 
fied, and Sir Peter Parker was in the command. ‘The 
writer describes him as a very good man. He might have 
been so; but if so, what must we think of the system 
which could make a good man believe that such deeds 
were the path of honour,—so to warp his reason and 
judgment, as to lead him to suppose, that robbery, arson, 
and murder, were praiseworthy actions? He died in the 
commission of them, and so perish all invaders, seeking 
to commit unjustifiable aggression ! 

The burning of houses is described with all the zest of 
a connoisseur, as well as a some-time amateur, and there 
is also a little digression in the mode of supplying His 
Majesty’s ships with stolen mahogany tables. ‘This was by 
way of practice, previous to the landing and march into 
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the interior, which the writer describes. After marching 


a quarter of a mile, they found a guard of cavalry, asleep 


under some trees, and, approaching within a few paces, 
fired at them, but missed them all. One would suppose 
that the grog served out, as is usual before naval actions, 
had been rather too strong. After a skirmish, in which 
most of the invaders were killed, and, amongst the rest, 
Sir Peter Parker, the invaders retreated, bearing with 
them an American militia Colonel as prisoner, who was 
delivered into the charge of the ‘ gunner’s mate’—a 
‘ gallant British tar,’ of course—with orders not to let 
him escape. The Americans pursued them hotly, and the 
‘tar’ informed the Colonel that he should shoot him 
according to orders. The writer states the reply of the 
Colonel to have been, ‘Why, you surely won’t do that, 
for I calculate you’re a man, though a Britisher I guess.’ 
The ‘ tar’ instantly gave him (a defenceless captive mind) 
a sample of his humanity, by shooting him through the 
head with a pistol. The phrase of the Colonel is evi- 
dently garnished, to tickle the cars of the million with 
Yankee caricature; but what are we to think of the re- 
pute the Tories had earned for their countrymen, as con- 
veyed in the phrase, ‘ you may have the feelings of a man, 
notwithstanding you are an Englishman?’ 

After the ratification of the peace, another Colonel of 
militia went on board with the news, and a midshipman— 
emblem of the tribe he belonged to—took an immediate 
occasion to insult him, because he remarked, as some 
men in the same situation would have done, on the little 
distinction of appearance there was between the English 
and Americans. The writer afterwards went on shore 
with the market-boat, in attendance on one of the Lieu- 
tenants. One of the English seamen, by way of giving 
a practical denial to the assertion that they like the rule 
under which they exist, deserted the boat, and giving the 
Lieutenant leg-bail, took refuge in a store. The Lieute- 
nant immediately demanded him, and the Americar who 
owned the store, refused to give him up, with the natural 
feeling which most men of generous minds possess towards 
the victims of oppression—the same feeling which impelled 
little Harry Sandford to suffer himself to be nearly cut in 
pieces by Squire Chace rather than pe the hiding-place 
of the persecuted hare. The Tory bully instantly took 
umbrage, and declared he would search the house of the 
American, and no doubt had he possessed the power, he 
would have inflicted the cat upon him in addition.” 
* Search my house!’ exclaimed the American ; ‘I calcu- 
late you'll do no such thing. These Britishers think to 
treat us like Niggers !’ The indignant exclamation drew 
a crowd around, and in the spirit of nationality they gave 
signs of hostile intentions, as the sturdy inhabitants of 
Deal would do, were a French captain to talk of entering 
their domiciles by force, whereupon the lieutenant 
sneaked away to his boat, and returned to his ship, 
leaving the writer on shore to discover the deserter if 
possible. A gale of wind chanced to come on, and the 
ship was blown out te sea, leaving our hero on shore 
with only two dollars in his pockets. One of these he 
gave to a distressed English skipper, with the feeling of 
true generosity, which can never be enough commended, 
and I only wish so much could be said of his subsequent 
conduct. Being left without any resource, he cast about 
for some means of livelihood, and found that the only 
arts he had learned, were, killing his fellow creatures, 
burning down houses, commanding seamen, and playirg 





at billiards. The latter was his only available plan, and, 
attended by his friend, the burley skipper, he entered tl e 


billiard room to win money, as a matter of certainty, 
from anybody he might encounter. In what class 
of the various members of society wou'd Adam Smith 
have placed a sailor of this kidney? After playing for 
no long period with an entire stranger whom he met in 
the billiard-ruom, he won some thirty dollars, and was 
about retreating, when his antagonist claimed his re- 
venge, whereupon the attendant skipper asked him who 
he was that he dared to stop a gentleman. His reply was, 
‘ I guess I am a carriage-builder, and as good a man as 
you islanders any day.’ This was not to be borne. A 
plebeian carriage-builder, who had been honored by losing 
thirty dollars to a gentleman, presume to arrest his steps ! 
Even words were too much to bestow upon him, and 
therefore the skipper knocked him down, and attending 
on his patron, they took the road to Wilmington. 

At that town, where the prisoners taken during the 
war were assembled, waiting for a passage home, our 
hero entered into friendship with a Russian Colonel who 
was strong asa giant, and at this part of his narrative 
he takes occasion to say, that the British prisoners 
were on all occasions remarkably well treated by their 
trans-Atlantic foes. A few days previous to embarking, 
it was resolved to give a dinner to a number of the inha- 
bitants of the town, and eards of invitation were conse- 
quently issued. The feast consisted of the abundance of 
American delicacies which were in season, and while 
they were taking their wine, our hero pressed one of the 
American guests, a man-of very quiet habits, to sing. 
He refused, alleging that he knew but one song, which 
was of a national kind, and to sing it would be to insult 
his entertainers, therefore |:e mustdecline. But our hero 
persevered in his request, saying that the party was too 
gentlemanly, ‘two well educated’ to take offence at 
an innocent jest, and the American, against his better 
judgment, consented. It was a naval song, commemo- 
rating one of the naval triumphs of the Americans, and 
ere he had got through the second stanza, a decanter was 
thrown at his head by one of his Aosts, and he was felled. 
A fight immediately took place between both parties, and 
the guests being rejected from the room to which they 
had been invited, the scene was concluded by our hero’s 
friend, the Russian Colonel, throwing one of the Ame- 
ricans over the balustrade of the stairease. After this, it 
was not very safe for them to remain in the streets, and 
they embarked for England with as little delay as 
possible. 

‘The whole strain of the narrative evidently shews th. t 
the author is ashamed of the transactions he records; a: d 
well he might be, for a more disgusting tissue of insolen: e 
and brutality is scarcely to be found upon record. Wit! - 
out a single exception, from first to last, the aggressior s 
are detailed as having been first committed by the ‘ galla: t 
British tars ;’ that is to say, by the unprincipled robbirg 
and bullying agents of Tory oppression; who, had thcy 
happened to have done under a black, or a red flag, thit 
which they did under a blue one, would have met with 
the condign punishment they so fairly earned. Is it, 
then, possible to believe, that the warranty for an act 
on the part of those wielding the power of a large 
nuinber of their fellows, can constitute the distinction 
between right and wrong—between good and evil. Can 
it be held sufficient to save the agents from all responsi- 
bility for their acts, that they did what they knew to he 
infamous, because they were ordered to do it by their 
superiors. That it is the system of the navy which is 





debasing to all engaged in it, is true, but at any rate the 
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commanders are capable of judging, and they ought to 
be held responsible. Even the political swindler who 
once sat for Westminster, he who outwitted both bulls 
and bears of the great public hell, was anxious to take 


a part in plundering the Americans, and being out of sorts 

with the Tories, profferred to serve as a volunteer under 
his uncle, but was refused. Time was, that the feats of 
~ Marlborough were admired, and it is not long since the 


Duke of Wellington was considered, not merely the God 
of War, but the arbiter of just government, notwith- 
standing his cold-blooded destruction of five thousand 
human beings in India, by driving them into a river to 
drown. The Tories have at times raised great howls 
over Les noyades of the French revolution, but we 
question whether anything half so horrible as the Indian 
wholesale murder, was ever transacted; and be it ever 
remembered, that the destruction of the Indians was 
committed by a man who was sufficiently educated 
to know good from cvil; and the fact is moreover 
vouched by his exulting letter in his own hand- 
writing, wherein he talks of his soldiers’ pockets being 
full of money, the fruits of plunder. At the present day, 
the notion is by no means exploded, that following the 
profession of a sailor, especially in a war-ship, is a never- 
failing recipe for the production of valour and disinte- 
rested generosity, in spite of the aphorism that ‘ sailors 
generally earn their money like horses, and expend it like 
asses.’ All philosophy is against the theory of irrespon- 
sible beings seers patterns of perfection ; and I could 
quote a name, standing high in the history of marine 
plunder and bloodshed, in evidence of the fact, that ‘ men 
of war’s-men’ are, as a body, the least intellectual, and 
the most thoroughly debased by vices, the most perfectly 
animal of the unfeathered biped race; and on board the 
religious vessels (some of the buccaneers in the South 
Seas were religious), such as those of Gambier, thescenes of 
vice and infamy became only the more disgusting beneath 
the ample mantle of hypocrisy. 

The author of ‘The Life of a Sailor’ has endeavoured 
in his narrative to impress his readers with the notion 
that the Americans are a vulgar low-minded people, bent 
only upon gain, and who are all remarkable for a strong 
nasal snuffle. Neither of these things are true, and I 
regret exceedingly that a man who evidently possesses 
warm and generous feelings, though led away in early 
youth by evil examples, should have thus lent himself to 
keep up the ball of discord between two great nations. 
That sordid-minded men may be found amongst the 
mercantile tribes of Americans, is as true as that they may 
be found in England; but that such is the character of 
the nation, is a scandalous libel, and their whole history 
contradicts the allegation. There are as high and chi- 
valrous-reinded men to be found in the United States, as 
in any country in the universe, and probably a larger 
proportionate number, from the effect of her free’govern- 
ment. Bruce, Hutchinson, and Wilson, at the time that 
France was occupied by British troops, effected the escape 
of Lavalette. Huber, a young American, under a German 


~ despotism of the worst kind, dared tenfold what the three 
_ former men did, in order to effect the escape of La Fay- 


ette, at the time there was not a single friend or country- 
man to yield him protection or consolation. Numerous 
other examples might be cited, if needful. As to the 
story of the nasal snuffle, which all Americans possess, 
it is the old figurative mode of making a part serve for 
the whole. Some few of the new Englanders possess it, 
and it would appear to be a legitimate descendant of the 





old Praise-God-Barebone style of oratory, which may be 
found in great perfection in many parts of the west of 
England, from which New England was principally 
peopled. But to lay this to the charge of the whole 
people of America, is about as absurd as it would be, to 
assert that there is but one universal standard of language, 
from the Firth of Pentland to the Lizard point. More 
than this, take the whole of the American union and the 
whole of England, it will be found that the latter cannot 
compare with the former for purity of diction. 

In making these strictures, I am actuated only by the 
desire of removing unjust prejudice, and drawing closer 
together the bonds of union, between two noble na- 
tions, who have been kept too long apart by the infa- 
mous system of the Tory tyranny, in whose downfall all 
who wish well to their species must rejoice. A new 
zra is beaming on mankind, and the energies which have 
been hitherto expended in strife with one another, will 
henceforth be dedicated to the object of vanquishing all 
the obstacles which nature presents to perfect happiness. 

I remain, Sir, 
Yours very truly, 
Junius Repivives. 

April 15, 1832. 








SOMETHING ON THE OTHER SIDE. 
TO THE TATLER. 

Dear Sir,—How is it possible you should have in- 
serted such an un-English jumble of bad feeling and 
feebleness as that article about English sailors and Ame- 
ricans, &c. I will not notice its stupidity, its partiality, 
and its gross injustice to ourselves. Its ignorance of facts 
as they occur in the world, is unhappily not relieved by 
the least liveliness. If an American wrote it, peace be 
with him !—if an Englishman, let him learn to respect 
his own country more. He may laud others as mucli as 
he pleases ; but if he were on board a Yankee man of war 
he’d find starting, and flogging, and imposition of all 
sorts, carried farther than with us—that is, it is notorious 
that the Americans are more severe than we are in their 
discipline ; and as much so as we were some twenty years 
ago! So much for the whining nonsense about oppres- 
sion! Does this writer really think Americans can fight, 
think, or act as freemen with a nobler feeling than 
Englishmen!!! that their merchant-sailors or men of 
war’s men are better off? 1 will tell him he is, first 
grossly ignorant of facts ; he either knows nothing about 
the matter, or purposely misrepresents, by way of pretext 
for inflicting on your readers a great deal of trite dulness. 

But setting aside this man’s capacity to find fault with 
the sailor in the Metropolitan, which is so miserably lame 
—pray ask him on what the world hinges, that we are to 
be teazed with such sage namby-pamby about the injus- 
tice of England !—are not all congregations of men unjust? 
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are no other countries so ?—let us, for God’s sake, have 


something new; but above all things in an English writer, 
Jet him be Exonisu! This maudlin sentimentality that 
finds faults in straws, and creates a morbid straining, after 
our country’s imperfections, is truly sickening. We can 
forgive wit and humour, where it lashes vice—or a 
nervous energy, where it strikes home on an abuse; but 
it must come from the erell informed—from the Veteran: 
flimsy and querellous attacks on the spots in the sun of 
England and Englishmen, when compared with America 
or any other part of the world; and their people, &c. are 
of all things in the world the most disgusting, and is 
most particularly unhappy in your article, as_ built 
on false data. In war, and inthe commencement of 
wars, there is always some injustice on all sides—and 
what then! But that which is most reprehensible, is the 
spirit with which such remarks are made, /et us Le just 
to other nations if possible, but not to be even tolerably 
fair to ourselves, is tuo bad: and as a punishment, the 
man that wrote that article deserves to be banished to 
that land of freedom, musquitos and Niggers, where 
doubtless, he would be much more at home, than in Old 
England ! 
An EnGuisuman ! 

P.S. Your writer makes too free with a friend of mine 
(the Suilor) to need any apology for not being more 
ceremonious than himself; but were he a stranger to 
me, it would make no difference; it is the thing itself 
that isin such ad taste, that it is impossible not to 
notice it, and I shall rely on your being English enough, 
at least, to insert this antidote to it. 


A word here. There is a certain monotony inour 
paper to-day, not quite to our taste: it is too American, 
and what is less Tatlerish, too full of anger. Our two 
correspondents, Junius, and An Englishman, both evi- 
dently will be the better for venting their wrath. Op- 
pression excited one, and the reputation of his country 
(so he supposes) the other. For our parts, we look on 
the events in question as forming a page in the history 
of mankind, from which at this date only future wisdom 


need be gathered. 


New Criry Tueatre.—The City Theatre is to be 
Opened on Mouday, under the management of Mr 
Webster, who is become the proprietor. He announces 
short lively pieces, a little gravity now and then, and 
early hours always. We have great reliance on his 


judgment and intentions, and wish him every success. 
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SONNET. 


ON A HOT SPRING. 


Ye restless waters, will ye never sleep ? 

Your boiling billows never cool themselves ? 
Whence do ye flow ? down in earth’s central deep 

Is your huge cauldron fixed; or, where some elves 
Hold feast in grotto subterranean ? 

From wheresoever place ye rise, ye come 
With fresh and healing blessings unto man. 

I would have likened your eternal foam 
To passion—passion of the human heart : 

I will not wrong ye; turbulent ye are, 
But kind ; your errand mercy to impart: 

While ’gainst ourselves our angry nature’s war, 
We deal destruction round us, blow and blow ; 
More like the torrents from the Alpine snow! 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

. W. is not very courteous in his manner of objecting, but it 
is as well that he should know that the alteration he alludes to 
is attended with much additional expense to us. 

W. wi.l see that we have already availed ourselves of some of | 
his communieations; for all ot which we feel indebted to 
him. and not less for the agreeable letter which accompanied 
them. 

Is not * Traveller’ a wag ? 

| We have yet several more letters to notice: there are some 

which, with no disrespect to the writers, we pass over in 

| silence. It is astonishing how many good things we are 
obliged to reject. 
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